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THE SPIDER. 


Come, look at this Spider, and be not afraid ; 
Observe with what neatness her web she hath made, 
To catch some poor fly for her meal ; 
We may not love spiders, they make so much dirt ; 
But as to the dread of their doing us hurt, 
No fears of that kind we need feel. 


She is toiling most busily, you must perceive ; 
She spins up and down; not a thread. does she leave, 
But crosses all those she has spun; 
She takes all this trouble to make her work stout, 
Though a breeze e’er so gentle can waft it about, 
And rend all the work she has done. 
This insect, sé‘hatefal, when working with care, 
May teach; 38:--1es son no labor to spare, 
Who hav-iniwch greater objects in view ; 
Though thé toil of providing our own daily food, 
May be out of our proyince, I’m sure itis good . 
Unwearied our duty to do. 
May the works we perform, andthe- knowledge we find,. 
Engender at all times refreshment of mind, 
The promise to diligence given ; 
Not spin, like the spider, a web to catch flies, 
But strive to attain that more execellent prize, 
Which shall fit and prepare us for Heaven. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby § Co. 
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NARRATIVE. 








FANNY AND HER DOG NEPTUNE. 
[ Continued from page 132.] 

Fanny’s father had been born to a large for- 
tune. Very few persons born to fortune in this 
country transmit it to their children. We can- 
not here enter into the reason of this; so is the 
fact. While many men, who had started in life 
with Mr. Dale, without one penny, were every 
year, by their industry, becoming rich, he was 
getting poorer and poorer. He was an idle and 
a selfish man, and he loved pleasure. To the 
experienced, this would sufficiently explain the 
waste of his property.. Our young friends must 
live and learn. Mrs. Dale had persuaded him 
to remove from New York to Rose Lane, where 
she thought they might live in retirement with 
great economy on the small remnant of their 
fortune; but she did not know how bad her hus- 
band’s affairs were till about a year after Sarah 
Tileson’s death, when Mr. Dale died very sud- 
denly. On an examination of her concerns, 
Mrs. Dale found that she and Fanny, after her 
husband’s debts were paid, would be left penni- 
less. ‘The debts she resolved should be paid to 
the uttermost farthing; and, to accomplish this, 
she was obliged to sell her furniture, her orna- 
ments, and, indeed, every article of value she 
possessed, even to a beautiful dressing case, 
writing desk, and work-table, that had been her 
bridal gifts. Fanny never heard her mother ex- 
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pressed her gratitude that she was able to do it; 
and thus she gave her child a lesson of integrity, 
of resolution, and of submission, that sunk deep- 
er into Fanny’s heart than if he mother had 
talked about those virtues for a month. 

The preparations for leaving Rese Lane went 
on rapidly. Mrs. Dale had engaged a place as 
book-keeper with Mrs. Smith, a woman who 
con@ucted a large millinery, and very near to 
whom was the schogl.at which Fanny was to be 
placed. They were t0“leave Rose Lane the 
following day. Fanny took her last. walk with 
Neptune, and was coming up the steps on to the 
piazza with him, talking, as usual, as if he un- 
derstood and could reply to her. ‘Poor Nep- 
tune,” said she, ‘‘ do you know this is to be our 
last walk together for many a day? But they 
will be kind to you at Mr.Thorne’s, for they are 
kind to every thing that lives; and every Satur- 
day I shall come out to see you, Mr. Thorne 
says he will hav@me to pass every’ Sunday with 
him, so that I shan’t get a New York look; and 
Mr. Thorne says, Neptune, the meeting of 
friends pays for the parting.”. Mr. Thorne, a 
neighbor, and very kind friend ef Mrs. Dale, 
had offered to keep Neptune as long as she had 
not a home of her own for him; and this arrange- 
ment being so much better than any Fanny had 
expected, her heart was too full of gratitude to 


,.| leave any room for regret. 


She brought from the kitchen the bones and 
remnants daily set aside for her to dispense to 
Neptune. ‘ Hereis your dinner, Neptune,” she 
said. ‘* Oh, dear, to-morrow you'll take it from 
strangers’ hands; but I know you'll be thinking 
of the, and that is~ softe*comfért-” You'll miss 
our walks to the river, won’t you? But we'll 
go down to Violet Cove early every Sunday 
morning, before any body is up at Mr. Thorne’s, 
just to show you we don’t forget; won’t we 
Neptune? and so we shall have good times, after 
all!” Thus wisely looking on all that was pleas- 
ant and cheering before her, Fanny left Neptune 
munching his bone, and went in to her mother. 
She found her, not busily occupied as she had 
left her, but languidly leaning on her hand, and 
evidently intent on some painful subject, for her 
eyes were red with weeping. Fanny put her 
arm round her mother’s neck and kissed her. 
*¢ You are too tired, mother,” she said. 

“ No, Fanny, I am not tired.” 

‘I suppose, then, mother, it is because you 
feel so bad at leaving Rose Lane?” 

‘* No, my dear child, you know we have made 
up our minds to that long ago.” 

‘Then I suppose, mother, you are thinking 
how disagreeable it will be for you to go among 
strangers to earn our living?” 

‘*No, no, Fanny. Itis painful to me to go 
away from a home; but Mrs. Smith seems more 
like a friend than a stranger to me; and you 
know, my dear child, how truly thankful I am 
for-an opportunity of earning our living, instead 
of living with ary of our relatives, as we might 
have done, in indolent dependance; and I feel it 
to be such a blessing that we are not to be separ- 
ated, except while you are at school and I am 
at work, that I find reason enough in going for 
gratitude and cheerfulness—none for tears.” 

“Then, mother, what is it that ails you? 
You have been crying, and you won’t tell me 
why.” 

Mrs. Dale was in the habit of telling Fanny 
everything of her concerns that the child could 





press one repining word that she was obli-»4ii,10 
do this. On the contrary, she che- 





fully comprehend. She wished the sympathy, 
“ion, and companionship between them, 





which was her greatest earthly pleasure, should 
be as perfect as is possible between a mother 
and a child of ten years; and, after a little hesi- 
tation, she said, “* You know, Fanny, I thought I 
had paid our debts to the last penny, and now 
here is a bill sent in to me, amounting to nearly 
a hundred dollars, and we have but five dollars 
in the world; and, certainly, there is nothing 
left to be sold.” 

**No, I am sure there is not,” said Fanny, 
looking mournfully around the empty apart- 
ments, of which the doors were all open. As she 
spoke, as if to remind her there was yet-one un+ 
sold thing, Neptune walked slowly in. All the 
blood in her body seemed to gush into her head 
and neck as the truth that she might pay this 
debt darted through her mind. She did not 
speak. She even turned away her head, as if, 
by not seeing Neptune, she could exclude the 
thought. “The recollection of this bill,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Dale, ** will be a continned torment 
to me, for I see no better prospect of paying it 
in future than now. My salary at Mrs. Smith’s, 
with the strictest economy, will barely meet our 
necessary expenses, and your school-bills, mest 
necessary of all, since your education is to qual- 
ify you to earn your future living.” 

‘© And yours too, dear mother,” said Fanny, 
glancing her tearful eyes at Neptune, and for 
the first time thinking it possible, for her moth- 
er’s sake, she might part with her preserver. 
‘* But what is the bill for?” she asked, turning 
her mind eagerly from the consideration of how 
it was to be paid. 

‘* For some purchases of your father,” replied 
Mrs. Dale, t i ill, which was 
lying on the table, into her portfolio. The bill 
was from Delmonica the restaurateur, and was 
for sundry bottles of Champagne and Burgundy, 
for paties, omelecs, souffles, fruit, &c., &c.; lux- 
uries in which Mr. Dale had indulged when his 
wife and child were living with the strictest 
self-denial. Mrs. Dale could not bear that 
Fanny should be obliged to sigh over her father’s 
selfishness. 

Oh, if young persons’ could but realize the 
multiform injustice and selfishness to which the 
indulgence of the animal appetites leads, they 
would early subdue therm by wholesome disci- 
pline. Children early accustomed to deny them- 
selves cakes, sweetmeats, candies, &c. &c. &c. 
find it afterward a very easy matter to control 
their appetites, when health, economy, or any 
other reason renders it important to do so. 

‘“* Purchases of father’s,” resumed Fanny, as 
if thinking aloud; ‘‘they shoald be paid tor— 
how badly we should feel to know that any one 
wa blaming him. I don’t think, mother, you 
will be happy a minute till that debt is paid; and 
I am sure,” she added, throwing her arms round 
her mother’s neck, and bursting into a flood of 
tears, ‘ you would sell anything in the world— 
anything but me, mother to payit.” Mrs. Dale, 
who little suspected the struggles in Fanny’s 
mind was surprised at her emotion. ‘* My dear 
child,” she said, ‘*we must neither of us waste our 
feelings in tears, but keep them for action. If 
either of us should be able to obtain this money 
at any sacrifice, I trust we should feel enough to 
make it.” 

These words, uttered without reference to any 
particular sacrifice, sunk deep into Fanny’s 
heart, and decided the conflict going on there. 

She wiped away her tears, and tried ‘hard to 
smile as she said, ‘I am going down to Emma 
Blake’s mother. I promised to call before I 
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; went to town. I shall soon come home again.” | He was struck as much with the change in her finish to Neptune’s story fit to put in a book!”” ; 
i, So saying, she again put on her bonnet, and, | countenance as the change in her determination We have availed ourselves of Fanny’s hint, ; 
‘4 followed as usual by Neptune, left the house. | since he had seen her bounding along with Nep- and put it in a book; and we assure our readers I 
ii She proceeded slowly, and patting and stroking | tune; and imagining that Mrs. Dale’s necessities that, though we may have committed seme er- t 
i Neptune, dropping tear after tear, but speaking | had made her urge this sacrifice upon Fanny, he | rors in unimportant particulars, our story, so far k 
Nd not a word till she reached a certain beech-tree, ) was too delicate to make any inquiries, and Fan- | as Neptune is concerned, is strictly true. For ‘ 
Kk her favorite resting place. This tree had a limb, | ny made no explanations, though Emma Blake /|one portion of it we might get vouchers from i 
ty which, haying been distorted by some accident, | exclaimed, ‘‘*Oh, Fanny Dale! how can you|some of Fanny’s schoolmates, who s ill remem- m 
i grew out horizontally near the bottom of the/|part with Neptune?” and all the Blake children|ber the daily excitement of Neptune’s arrival ( 
‘ trunk for some inches, and then rounding up-|gathered about her, expressing their surprise | With Fanny’s lunch in a little covered basket, . 
i ward, formed a sort of swinging seat, particular- | and horror. with a card addressed to “Miss Fanny Dale, y 
tr ly attractive to Fanny. Here, in her walks with} Mr. 'Thompson saw Fanny’s moist eyes and | Houston street.” i 
i Neptune, it was her custom to sit and hold dis-| trembling lips, and with how much difficulty she c 
course with him; but now she rather sank than | suppressed her emotion; and, being a very kind- MORALITY. f . 
sat down; and when Neptune laid his head upon | hearted man, as soon as he had given hera 
i her lop» she dropped hers on him, and sobbed |check for a hundred dollars, he silenced the THE GENEROUS REVENGE. v 
f violently. children, and said, ‘* My dear Miss Fanny, you etc 22 , . 
al ’ To explain her emotion and the resolution un- | wiil oblige me if you will take Neptune ‘eiees —_—— seid Henry et ond + hey pan : 
"] der which she was acting, we must go back and | with you, and when you come to town, fetch lend - "eau Wk thie ant a re “ latte t 
i remind our readers that one Mr. Beverly | him to my house yourself. That will be the best hil Pays i “if a © oe I Bs 
» Thompson had even before Neptune’s renown as | way of introducing him to his new home; and, i 0,1 om weg not Arr y, Pps Its f 
% Fanny’s preserver, offered Mr. Dale a hundred |after he gets a little acquainted there, I shall |’ d $s get eeregal to Keep be d of the string, h 
il dollars for him. Nowit had so happened—most | send him to pay you a daily visit.” rn ie. Ich a teala kite! « Pain" p 
" strangely, just at that time, as Fanny thought—} «Qh, thank you, sir, thank you,” said Fanny, |. ve shant oo you my kite: ainta ae ‘ 
that as she was that very day returning fram her | greatly relieved to have the moment of parting |'"$ to ops. ite ag every nody, I know! pe 
Va walk to Violet Cove, she met Mr. Beverly | deferred, and dreading to expose her feelings | *™S”CTe Ich —- coke oud and surly tune. ‘+ 
i Thompson, who had come from town to pass the | before so many spectators. i ap hil ould think you might lend it “ome 2 
day with the father of her — Emma Blake. Those—and we trust there are many—of et ari if you are not going to use it, still 
He stopped his gig: ‘Ah, Miss Fanny Dale.” | our young readers who know the full delight of|" : ss dete ae 
said he, * how are you? and there is my old oarfotaine well a painful duty, will wiathy ining a crs you I bee t,” again answered Charles, : 
friend Neptune; as good a fellow as ever, I sup-| ine Fanny’s happiness when she returned to her |'” edn" we onder ane ioe, Neves Loe d: 
pose?” mother, with the means of paying Delmonico’s Sethe , T efits inal Seidl Sachianes oT x fi w 
“Ten times better, sir,” said Fanny. bill. “Mg dear child,” said her mother, after | 7°O)" ie 7 ey hve verseiariee. bere A oj 
“Ah, that’s right; you are a good constant | her first emotion was over, ‘it is a great joy to if I a . —_ y wished Mee - th 
girl; good-morning to you my dear;” andhe was | me to be able to discharge this painful debt, but Agere I aon ar on oli ed you to = rm to 
driving on, when suddenly it occurred to him|a far greater to see you capable of making a win ie ssrappthnanat ae ied mee ou le 
that he had heard the Dales were breaking up, | sacrifice in obedience to a sense of duty, without | “"/, 4 warn ree Render, Be Borie ami h fr oa 
and that they might wish to dispose of the dog; any suggestion ‘or persuasion of mine.’’ ] er pe what you see. was the ar 
at any sate, that in their circumstances ahun-| Mrs. Dale was soon established iu her new oc- che ‘is "He es, as he left the room to “wn 
dred dollars must be acceptable; so, halting |cupation, and“Fanny became a day scholar at|‘*© wee Ch mend waited very patiently for the 
again, he said, ‘‘ Miss Fanny, I once offered you | Madame C ’*sschool. Neptune, after receiv- retur * hi h arles, who SOOn, [Here back with the BF 
a hundred dollars for Neptune; will you sell him | ing two or three léssons, learned to go to Mrs. toy i p pt and seating himself opto on pe 
now?” Dale for Fanny’s lunch, and to carry it safely | WC” — ed to be occupied hie oe 7 L. 
“ Sell Neptune! No, indeed, sir, I could not|to school and’ present it to her at the hour of| "8: “A" at once he took out his pen knife, | 
sell Neptune.” Setediatl and opening it, began to cut the kite to pieces, : 
‘‘ But why noty Mies Fanny?!’ : Mrs: Dele Seutinded “in- her employment for and in - yom had entirely destroyed it and 8 
“I could not, sir. I would as soon sell a hu-|three years.’ Some of her former friends, honor- ~— i. IE oy hoed the raat ld te 
man being. How could anybody sell a creature |ing her for her exertions, were more attentive to may na act rote wg raf ‘Yo ae b 
that has feeling and affection like Neptune? | her than they had been in the time of her great- do that instead o rag it to me? You said ’ 
No, Mr. Thompson, I can’t sell Neptune.” est prosperity; others fell off and forgot her; but bg Nol Sdn’ ~ 4 se . Pa ee a - 
‘Oh, very well; good-by, my dear; only re-| for this she did not care, for she had only time ha oe , sapien. dioalieshmel, et. «! “d ~~ Soe h 
member, if you should change your mind, [ still| for her real friends. said Sree eome to use it, we yw — it 8 
stand ready to give you the hundred dollars.” At the expiration of three years she was ena- all up, neva} -4! Bete Char 4 = ee - 
It was with this offer fresh in her mind that bled, by a legacy left her by an unele, again to Henry s oo countenance wit “a se a 
been made acquainted with her mother’s | hire the cottage at Rose Lane, and to live there laugh. ow you. may: go and-look as blue as = 
Dpiness about the unpaid bill; and a devot-| with in dependence and comfort. She returned you aH about it, and be revenged too, if you of 
1d child as she was, and with her mind always! there about Christmas. like, ful beth folk you will, you are such a re- fin 
set on doing the right thing, it was, perhaps, no| On New Year’s morning, as Fanny was pass- vengefa wg —— ‘dH ea : he 
great wonder that she should make up het mind ing through the entry, there was an unusually| _ May be I shall!” said Henry, in a i. wee o - 
to part with Neptune; but that she should do it loud ring at the door. She sprang to open it, as he took his hat and went out ne - foe U e jus 
so promptly, and without paining her mother by| and in bounded Neptune, with a letter in his garden. When he was out - sight of t —— the 
communicating her struggles and grief, we think | mouth, addressed to her. She opened it, and |?’ he sat down under ° hme a wee He 
was what few girls of ten years would have done. | read'‘as follows: quite molasnhely - “How can erm always du 
Once resolved, her resolution did not waver.|  ,, My Dear Miss Fanny: treat me so: said he to himself, ‘“‘ any body tur 
She cried heartily, but there was no bitterness|  ,,,,.: { elite we would think he hated me, he always takes so fat 
: : My master, Beverly Thompson, having, with h pains to plague me. To destroy his own h 
in her tears; and when, as she soon did, she be- ‘hei : mecn p piag : y e 
‘ out any reference to my well-being (as might be|,ite rather than lend it to me! And then to to 
gan to talk out her feelings to Neptune, she was} , : - g 
: expected from a master who buys his servant,)| all me revengeful, and talked about my being re 
greatly relieved.‘ You never would blame‘me} j.0:4¢q on going to Europe, I have, with his epee 8 P 
for it, Neptune,” she said, still sobbing, “I am going Pe, ? revenged on him, as if I was such a wicked boy ce] 
okies 2 : - : 8 full consent, come to throw myself at your feet,|.. t) want to be revenged on my own brother? “ k 
sure you would not, if you knew all. I would and beg you to take me back into your posses- as c g ; y, ghee 
not sell you for anything in the world, Neptune, |“. sh eotviee that where my heart is I ma But I told him that may be “ ou ge _ you 
but just because I ought to. No, not for as many “tae " CWeeid aver te deaitebiid 7 be I shall too, but it will not be in the way he bre 
hundred dollars as could lie between here and| °°” Neprons.” thinks it will.” Henry sat for a long time si- 
New York. I am only trying, Neptune, to be ; , lently musing, when his face suddenly lighted 
as good have been—as faithful The letter was, of course, in Beverly Thomp-| up as if some pleasant thought had crossed his . : 
good as you have been—as faithful to my “ es : 8 4 . 
mother as you have been to me. But come {5°25 hand; subjoined was this postscript: mind, and he arose and walked into the house. wai 
along, Neptune; I guess we shall both feel better| ‘‘ Dear Miss Fanny: ; A few days after this, Mr. Morris went to the any 
when it’s over.” « As this is the season of all good offices, you|city and brought home a beautiful set of little lau 
Fanny could not help feeling as if Neptune| will allow me to enjoy, in restoring to you Nep- garden tools, watering pot, wheelbarrow and “4 he 
knew all about it, so wistfully did he look up in|tune, some faint resemblance of the happiness complete. After calling his two sons to him, he an 
her face, no doubt struck by the unusual sadness | you had in transferring himto me. Your friend, | said to Charles, “I overheard your conversation bo} 
-of her voice. B. Tuompson.” |the other day with Henry, when, instead of lend- was 
Fanny proceeded to Mr. Blake’s, and, after Fanny ran up stairs, followed by Neptune, |'™8 him your kite, you tore it to pieces; and as true 
passing a few moments with her friend Emma,|her cheeks and eyes glowing to communicate |'t 725 9 keeping with numerous other yor lle dea 
‘she made known her errand to Mr. Thompson.|her letter. ‘‘ Here, mother,” she said, “igs p of the same kind which I have of late observ« that 
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in you, I have therefore thought it my duty to pun- 
ish you for your bad conduct, and to reward 
Henry for his uniform mildness and forbearance 
toward you. I have therefore brought him these 
beautiful garden utensils that you may both be 
convinced that neither the good nor the bad con- 
duct of my children pass unregarded by me. 
Take them, Henry, they are yours. As for you 
Charles, you may go and spend the afternoon 
alone, and reflect upon the evil consequences of 
your wicked disposition; and remember that un- 
less you correct it and amend your course of 
conduct, you will be hated and despised by the 
whole world.” 

The mortified Charles retreated from the room 
without a single word, and hiding himself in a 
little grove behind the house, and shed bitterer 
tears than he had wept for many aday. ‘Is it 
true,” said he to himself, “that Iam sucha 
wicked dispositioned boy? I must be, or my 
father would never have spoken and looked so 
harshly to me. And now I look back upon the 
past, I remember that whenever I have ill-treat- 
ed Henry, he has never in any way returned my 
abuse. My father is right. Henry deserves a 
reward andIa punishment. Oh, that I could 
only be as good a boy as he is!”’ 

In this manner, shame, repentance, and a res- 
olution to reform, filling his mind by turns, he 
passed the afternoon. When it began to grow 
dark, he slowly returned to the house, and crept 
without observation to his chamber. As he 
opened the door, how he was surprised to see 
the garden utensils, which his father had given 
to Henry, standing near the table, and onita 
letter directed to himself! He snatched it up, 
and opehing it he read the following lines: — 

My dear brother Charles— 

I know you have been wishing for a set of 
garden implements, and I beg that you will do 
me the favor to accept of mine. I should not 
take half the pleasure in using them myself, that 
I shall in seeing you enjoy them. | 

I hope you will not think that I have any 
hard feelings about the kite; I have not, I am 
sure, for I forgive you with all my heart, and 
when I said that perhaps I might be revenged, 
believe me I meant this kind of revenge. 

My dear brother, let us be loving and kind to 
each other, as brothers should be, and then we 
shall be happy. Your affectionate brother, 

Henry.” 

The letter fell from the grasp of Charles, and 
covering his face with his hands, burning tears 
of shame and regret trickled fast through his 
fingers. When he was a little more composed 
he took the letter in his hand and went down 
stairs to find his father and Henry. They had 
just finished supper, and were sitting together in 
the porch before the door. ‘Oh father, oh 
Henry,” he said, “forgive me my past miscon- 
duct,” and I will try to be a good boy in the fu- 
ture; only forgive me this time!” The gratified 
father assured him of forgiveness, and Henry 
heartily shook his hands and cried and laughed 
together. ‘But, you must take back your 
present, Henry,” said Charles, “‘I cannot ac- 
cept of that”—* Keep it!” said his father, 
“keep it; it will help you to bear in memory 
your good resolutions, and remind you of your 
brother’s generous revenge.” — Hampshire Gazette. 


WILLIAM MANNING, 


William Manning was a pleasant boy. He 
was always willing to go on an errand, or do 
any other kindness. He had a good-natured, 
laughing face, and the boys liked him because 
he was such a good hand for a frolic. He was 
an attentive scholar. I should say he was a good 
boy, if he had not had one very bad fault. This 
was, the habit of saying things which were not 
true. His mother had talked with him a great 
deal about this fault, and he had often promised 
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hard enough. He did not pray to God, to keep 
him from this sin. 

One day his mother read to him ** Todd’s Lec- 
ture” on the subject, and he seemed to feel it 
very much. When she came to the part where 
the boy visits the grave of his father, he shed 
many tears. William too had lost a kind father, 
and he remembered that he had not always 
spoken the truth to him. 

William was a thoughtless boy. It was only 
about three weeks after this, that he told the 
worst lie of which he had ever been guilty. 
His mother had sent him to the Post Office, to 
ask if there was a letter for her. Her father 
was sick in Boston, and she was very anxious to 
hear from him. William took the letter from 
the office, and lost it on his way home. He 
stopped to play, though his mother had told him 
tocome directly back. When he reached the 
gate before his mother’s house, he paused to 
consider what he should do. Conscience said 
‘*Go back, and look carefully for the letter.” 
So far he obeyed Conscience, and did well. He 
went back and looked for. the letter, but could 
not find it. 

Then Conscience said, ‘Tell your mother all 
about it, and beg her to forgive you.” 

But Selfishness spoke before Conscience had 
finished, and said, ‘* Mother will not.love me, if 
I tell her that I did not gbey her, but stopped to 
play by the way.” 

Good Sense then put in his word, and said, 
‘Your mother will find it out some time or oth- 
er, and then she will be much more displeased 
with you than she would be now, if you tell her 
the truth.” ‘ Oh but I can’t,” said William. 

Then Conscience spoke again, ‘* Why can’t 
you?” > y 

*¢ Because, I can’t.” t vee 

‘¢ That is what silly boys say when they have 
no, good reason.” ; 

Mrs. Manning felt very anxious about her fa- 
ther, and slept but little the night after she was 
thus disappointed about the letter. Every day 
William was sent to the office, but found no let- 
ter. Four days after William had done this 
wicked thing, a letter came from Boston, which 
contained the news of his grandfather’s death. 
The letter added that one had been written a 
few days before, asking her to come to Boston, 
as her father had expressed a wish to see her. 
When William heard the letter read, his heart 
sank within him. When his mother came to the 
part which stated that his grandfather sent his 
love to him the day before he died, and said, 
‘“« Tell my little William to be a good boy; to 
mind his mother; to love God, and pray to him 
every night and morning; and always to speak 
the truth; because God is a God of truth and 
hateth liars;” he began to shed tears. His moth- 
er called him-to her, and said, “I love to have 
you feel so about your grandfather’s death. 
When we think of him now, we must remember 
that he is happy in heaven, and that he may be 
thinking of us; and know if we are trying to be 
ike him; so that we may one day go and live 
with kim.” 

Mrs. Manning finished speaking, and William 
hid his face in her lap, and said, ‘** O dear, will 
you forgive me if I tell you all?” “Tell me 
what, my son? Yes, I will forgive you anything 
if you are truly sorry.” William then confessed 
the whole. ws 
For a long time after this he did not seem as 
happy as he used to be, and tried very hard to 
do his duty in all things. One day, several 
weeks after, his mother sent him on an errand. 
He was gone so long that she feared he had stop- 
ped to play. 

He looked ashamed, when she asked him if 
he came straight home. He said he only stop- 
ped a minute to show a boy how to fix his kite. 
Mrs. Manning did not say any more to him at 








that he would repent of it. But he did not try 


that time. The next afternoon which was Wed- 
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liam I wish to speak with you.” 

‘*T am in a hurry;” said he, * will not anoth 
er time do as well?” 

‘* When I wish to speak with you, you must 
listen, even if you are in a hurry.” 

‘Charles is waiting for me.” 

“Tell him you cannot come now. I have 
something of importance to say to you.” 

William went to the window and told Charles 
that he could not go with him. He then hung 
down his head and walked slowly to his mother.” 

‘¢T wish to read you a story from the Bible,” 
said she, ‘‘ and then ask you some questions.” 

“I should rather you would tell me a story 
from the Bible in your own words.” 

“I am willing to do so if you will attend to 
me and not keep looking at Charles all the time. 
The story I am going to tell you is one you have 
often heard, but which I fear you have forgotten. 
After the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the Apostles could work miracles because God 
gave them wonderful power. They also spent 
much of their time in teaching the people; and 
doing good to the poor and the afflicted. Many 
people sold their houses and lands, and brought 
the money they received for them to the Apos- 
tles, thinking they knew best how to use it for 
the good of all. Among the people who did so 
was a man named Ananias; but he and his wife 
Sapphira agreed to cheat the Apostles, and only 
carry them half the money they had received for 
the sale of some land.” 

“Why did they do so, mother?” 

‘Because they- thought men would honor 
them,-and think them generous, if they said that 
they had brought all, and still they would have a. 
great deal of money left. Ananias brought in 
part of what he received, and laid it at the Apos- 
tles’ feet. God had given Peter power to look 
into the hearts of men. This power, like that 
of working miracles was spoken of as the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. When Ananias came in, Pe- 
ter said to him—‘‘ Why hath Satan, (or evil 
thoughts and desires,) filled thy heart to lie to 
the Holy Ghost, (to those who possess the Holy 
Ghost,) and keep back part of the price of the 
land? While it remained was it not thine own? 
and after it was scld was it not in thine own 
power? Why hast thou thought this thing in 
thy heart? thou hast not lied unto men, but un- 
to God.” When Ananias heard Peter speak, he 
fell down and died. All the people who saw 
him die after Peter had spoken were dreadfully 
frightened. Some young men wrapped a sheet 
round him, and carried him away and buried 
him. In about three hours after, his wife came 
into the place where Peter was. She did not 
know that her husband was dead.” 

“T wonder that she did not hear of it, if she 
lived in the same town.” 

‘Perhaps she lived at a distance from that 
place, and the people were so much frightened 
that they did not think of going to tell her. 
Her husband might have staid longer than she 
expected, and she have followed him, anxious to 
hear the praises which she expected from the 
great Apostles, for the generosity of herself and 
husband. What must have been her surprise, 
when, instead of giving her an approving smile 
and words of kindness, Peter with a look of 
displeasure, fixed his eyes upon her, as if he 
could see.all that was passing in her heart, and 
said—‘‘ Tell me if you sold the land for so 
much;” mentioning the sum. I think her eyes 
must have been cast down; and her voice have 
trembled, when she answered—*“ Yes, for so 
much.” Peter then said to her, “ Behold the 
feet of them that have buried thy husband are at 
the door, and shall carry thee out.” When he 





had spoken these'words, she directly fell down 
and died, and the young men came in and found 
her dead, and carried her forth and buried her 
by her husband.” 


‘That is a dreadful story,” said William. 











nesday, she called him to her, saying, “ Wil- 


‘6 don’t like to hear such stories, mother.” 
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‘*‘ Can you tell me why you don’t like to hear 
them?” 

**I don’t know, but I wish you would never 
tell me any more of them.” 

‘¢ What kind of stories do you like to hear?” 

‘‘I like to hear stories about good boys and 

irls.” 
“ Why do you like better to hear of good than, 
bad people?” 

‘* You know, mother, it is not pleasant to think 
of the wicked.” 

“I know it isnot. Yet you sometimes love 
to be wicked.” 

‘‘I know I am sometimes wicked, but I don’t 
love to be so.” 

‘*Do you think it is pleasant to your mother, 
and other friends, to think of you when you are 
wicked?” 

‘¢ No mother, I don’t.” 

‘‘Then if you don’t love to be wicked, and 
think that it makes your friends unhappy to have 
you so, can you tell me why you ever are 
wicked?” 

‘© No mother. 
I think.” 

“IT have read this story to-day, William, be- 
cause I have reason to think you told me a lie 
yesterday. Does not your own conscience say 
that you did?” 

William hung down his head and did not speak. 
His mother said nothing. In a few mintues he 
confessed that he stopped a long time to play 
when he said that he only waited a few minutes 
to show a boy how to fix his kite, 

His mother then said—‘ Did I not, my son, 
send you to a book store, with a slip of paper, 
with the name ofa book which I wished you to 
get for me, written upon it?” 

**I will go and get it now.” 

“It is too late now; I was then making up a 
bundle to send to your aunt, and I wished to put 
that book into it.” 

**Can’t you send it now?” 

‘‘No; and 1 don’t know when I shall have 
another opportunity. I can’t send a book by 
mail; and the stage drivers change several times 
between here and Hartford, so that it would not 
be safe to send it.in that way. Iam very sorry, 
because I know your aunt wishes for it, and can- 
not get it in Hartford. But the sorrow which I 
feel for her is trifling, compared with that which 
arises from thinking that you have told a lie.” 

At this, William burst into tears. 

‘* When you said you could not find the book, 
I believed you; else I should have sent-you again. 
I went into the store this morning, and saw it 
there. Why did not you say that you had lost 
the paper, which I know must have been the 
case?”’ . 

** You would not have thought well of me, if I 
had told you that I had been so careless.” 

**Is that all, William? You look as if there 
was some reason for your conduct which you do 
wish to tell me.” 

*¢ You will be angry, I know, if I tell you all.” 

‘* Speak the truth my son; nothing dipleases 
me more than your deceiving me.” 

“I was playing with some boys whom you 
dislike, and that was the reason why I lost the 
slip of paper, mother. 

‘*] am sorry you play with bad boys; but that 
is not so bad as telling a lie. 

‘I don’t think I shall ever tell another.” 

“EF hope you will not. Ask God, in prayer, 
to help you to speak the truth; and try very 

hard to do so.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


INDIAN STORIES.--No. 1. 

Did you ever see any Indians? If not, perhaps I can- 
not describe them so that you will get an idea how they 
look. The little Indian children at first are nearly as 
white as we are. But, as tl w up, their skin grows 


Only I believe I am; so before 














YOUTH ’S COMPANION. 


smoked bacon. But, their color varies, according to the 

climate they live in. At the North, they are whiter, and 

at the South, darker. They have long black hair; and, 

what is very remarkable, the hair of all Indians is alike. 

It is very much like the hair of a horse’s mane, except 

that it is finer. The Indian’s nose stands out boldly in 

front; and the men’s noses are hooked at the point. 

The nostrils are very wide at the bottom. The lips are 

about half way between the thinness of the whites and 

the thickness of the blacks. Thir cheek bones are high, 

making the face, just below the eyes, very wide. Their 

eyes are generally black. The men pull out their 

beards, so as to have a smooth skin to paint, when they 

dress themselves for their feasts or for war. When they 

walk, they place one foot exactly before the other; and, 

when walking in company, one goes directly before the 

other. This is the reason why walking one before an- 

other singly is called Indian file. 

Before the white people came to this country, the In- 

dians dressed themselves in skins; and they do so still 

far off from the white settlements. They dress their 

skins so as to make them soft and nice; and some of 
their garfnents, which we have seen, look very rich and 

handsome. The native dress of the women was a petti- 

coat, fringed about the bottom, and a blanket thrown 

over. this. On their feet, they wore moccasins, made of 
moose or buck skins, shaped to the foot, gathered at the 

toes and round the ankles, &nd tied with strings, 

You would think, perhaps, that a blanket thrown 

loosely round the body,would be a very inconvenient dress. 

But, when the Indians first put on clothes like ours, they 

felt very uneasy in them; and there is, indeed, some- 
thing to be said in favor of their fashion. It leaves 

every part of the body free; while the tight dresses 
which are worn among us, often prevents the free circu- 
lation of the blood, and sometimes crowds some of the 
vital parts out of their place. We suppose, when the 
wild natives of the forest were dressed up for the first 
time in English clothes, they felt like a young colt ina 
harness. 

Since the Indians have had opportunity of trading 
with the English, most of them wear cloth. The men 
wear calico shirts, and the women a cloth petticoat; but 
nearly all wear woollen blankets over these. The men 
carry a knife in a scabbard, hung to the belt, which is 
tied round the waist, a pipe, a tobacco pouch made of 
skin, filled with tobacco, and a flint, steel, and tinder, 
for striking fire. 

Some of the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains, 
near the mouth of Columbia river, pay very little atten- 
tion to their dress. In some of the tribes, the men go 
quite naked; and the women wear a short petticoat 
made of cedar bark twisted into cords, reaching from the 
waist to the knee. But, farther up the river, they dress 
more decently. Among the Flat Heads, the men wear 
long leggins, reaching from the ankles to the hips, fas- 
tened by strings to a belt of leather round the waist. 
Over these, they wear a shirt of dressed deer skin, which 
reaches down to the knees, The outside seams of the 
leggins and shirts have fringes of leather. The women 
are covered by a loose robe of deer skin, ornamented 
with fringes, beads, little bells, and thimbles. 








VARIETY. 








The Corporal, 

During the American revolution, it is said an officer, 
not habited in his military costume, was passing by 
where.a small company of soldiers were at work, mak- 
ing some repairs on a small redoubt. The commander 
of the little squad was giving orders to those who were 
under him, relative to a stick of timber which they were 
endeavoring to raise up to the top of the works, The 
timber went up hard, and on this account the voice of 
the little great man was oftener heard in his regular vo- 
a of “Heave away! There she goes! Heave 

The officer before spoken of, stopped his horse when 
he arrived at the place, and seeing the timber some- 
times scarcely move, asked the commander why he did 





darker and harder, till it very much like well- 


cer with all the pomp of an emperor, said, “Sir, I am a 
corporal !” 

“ You are not, though, are you >” said the officer, “I 
was not aware of that.” And taking off his hat and 
bowing, “I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” 

Upon this he dismounted from his elegant steed, flung 
the bridle over a post, and lifted till the sweat stood in 
upon his forehead. 

When the timber was elevated to its proper station, 
turning to the man clothed in brief authority, “ Mr. Cor- 
poral Commander,” said he, “when you have another 
such job, and have not men enough, send to your Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and I will come and help you asecond 
time.” The corporal was thunder-struck! It was 
Washington. 


— 

Anecdote, 
Many years ago, when turnpikes were first establish- 
ed in Scotland, a countryman was employed by the 
laird of Coll to go to Glasgow and Edinburgh on certain 
business, and furnished with a small shelty to ride upon, 
Being stopped at the gate near Dunbarton, the messen- 
ger good-humoredly asked the keeper if he would be re- 
quired to pay toll, should he pass through carrying a 
burthen ; and upon the man answering “Certainly not,” 
he took up the horse in his arms, and carried him through 
the toll-bar, to the great amusement of the gate-keeper. 


a 
The Dog and the Pony. 

A — had a white pony, which became ex- 
tremely attached to a little dog that lived with him in 
the stable, and whenever the horse was rode out, the 
dog slays ran by his side. One day, when the groom 
took out the pony for exercise, accompanied as usu- 
al by his canine friend, they met a large dog, who 
attacked the diminutive cur, upon which the horse rear- 
ed, and, to the astonishment of the bystanders, so effec- 
tually fought his friend’s battle with his fore feet, that 
the aggressor found it his interest to scamper off at full 
speed, and never again ventured to assail the small dog. 


————+_———_. 
Three Great Idols. 


Look about you and see if three great idols, honor, 
leasure, gain, have not shared the earth amongst them, 
and left Him least whose all it is——Bishop Hall. 


—@~——___. 

Expectation, in a weak mind, makes an evil greater, 
and a good, less; but ina resolved mind, it digests an 
evil lcs it comes; and makes a future good, long be- 
fore present. I will apace the worst because it may 
come, the best, because I know it will come.—Jb, 


—>—_—_ 

Tue Oxp Lapy’s Wueet.— Ah! Jerry,” said a good 
matron to her son, then an eminent Judge in a neighbor- 
ing State, “ah, Jerry, you needn’t despise the wheel, 
for I spun many a day to send you to college.” 








POETRY. 








THE LITTLE SUNDAY SCHOLAR, 
I am a little child indeed, 
And little do I know; 
I have not long been taught to read, 
But as I older grow, 
I hope I shall the wiser be, 
For all the pains bestowed on me. 
I could not tell my letters once, 
Nor read in any book ; 
* Ah! had I still remain’d a dunce, 
How silly should I look, 
To say “This pretty book is mine,” 
And yet I could not read a line! 
I ought to love the Sunday School, 
Where with my class I meet 
And all appear—it is the rule— 
So quiet, clean and neat; 
And all of us our lessons say, 
And learn to read, and sing, and pray. 
I ought to love my teachers, too, 
For they are very kind, 
To take such trouble, as they do, 
To train my youthful mind, 
To seek and serve the Lord above, 
And know the blessed Saviour’s love. 


And more than all—much more—I ought 
To praise and love the Lord, 

Who caus’d me early to be taught 
To know his holy word ; 

That word which makes the simple wise, 

And tells of joys above the skies. 

For though I am a little one, 
T have a soul to save— 

A soul for which God’s own dear Son 
Himself a ransom gave; 





not take hold and render a little aid. The latter, a 
pearing to be somewhat astonished, turning to the offi- 


And through his grace the hope is giv: 
That I may dwell with him in aa” 
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